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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommuNISM 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


‘ ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder .their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and- Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
IX. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 


E have seen that Paul’s revelation con- 

cerning the Second Advent was syn- 
chronical with the more general revelation 
which he received in the middle period of the 
apostolic age, and which he communicated to 
the other apostles as “his gospel.” And we 
have seen signs that his Second Advent mes- 
sage had for its basis the same ideas about 
Christ’s resurrection that were the foundation 
of his general theory of salvation. Itis essen- 
tial, therefore, that we should here endeavor to 
get a notion of that general theory. Paul’s 
gospel is the first and main formation which 
our shaft strikes, and we must master that be- 
fore we can excavate toward the Second 
Advent. 


After much study of Paul’s fundamental the- 
ory, it seems clear to us that the great discov- 
ery which he claims to have received in advance 
of all the other apostles, was, that salvation 
consists in believers becoming vitally identified 
with Christ, as the body is identified with the 
soul ; so that whatever is true of him, they can 
claim for themselves as members of him. And 
this gospel to Paul was no figure of speech, 
but a vivid reality which had many and vast 
results ; which, indeed, in its practical develop- 
ment, provided for all interests and answered 
all questions. He had but one thing to preach ; 
that one thing he sometimes called “ Christ 
crucified ;”” sometimes it was “ Christ risen ;” 
and sometimes it was “Christ in us ;” but al- 
ways and everywhere his meaning was that 
Christ as he is, dead, risen and translated, is the 
life of the believer’s soul, not in any figurative 
and formal sense, but with quickening and 
transforming power; so that whoever begins 
with the confession, “Christ liveth in me,” has 
a right and is bound to go right on from that 
confession to assume Christ’s entire status, as 
fast as he can discover and appropriate it by 
genuine intuition of the heart. 


From this principle Paul deduced the follow- 
ing important results: 1, the abolition of Jew- 
ish specialties and the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, (Eph. 2: 11:—16, Col. 2: 1o—23, Gal. 
2: 14—21); 2, emancipation from sin, (Rom. 
6: 1—11); 3, the present quickening of the 
mortal body, (Rom. 8: 9—13); 4, prospective 
victory over death itself at the personal appear- 
ing of Christ, (1 Thess. 4: 14). 

The passages referred to are but specimens 
of the entire texture of Paul’s writings. We 
can promise the reader that by examining them 
carefully he will get an idea of the apostle’s 
general method of reasoning. It is the same 


in all these cases, and may be condensed into 
the following syllogism: “ Christ is all right ; 
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but Christ and we are one; therefore we are 


all right; his escape from this world into the 
resurrection translates us; as he is out of the 
reach of law, sin and death, so are we.” ‘This 
is certainly bold reasoning. Its only danger, 
however, is that the middle member of the 
syllogism—that which affirms that Christ and 
we are one—should be assumed as true on 
theoretical or fanciful grounds, without being 
honestly realized in the spiritual conscious- 
ness ; and it is the need of this honest realiza- 
tion of identity with Christ, that makes room 
for and requires the discipline, spiritual labor, 
and progressive experience of the Christian 
life. Fortunately we have in Paul’s own 
words an exact picture of his state, mental and 
spiritual, under the influence of the foregoing 
reasoning. Let us accept his gospel with the 
following practical commentary and illustra- 
tion: 
Phil. 3: 8—21. 

I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having mine own right- 
eousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith: that I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and the [com- 
munism] of his sufferings, being made conforma- 
ble unto his death; if by any means | might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead. Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect: but I follow after, if that I may appre- 
hend that for which also-l am apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended: but this one thing | do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as 
many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in 
any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall re- 
veal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto 
we have already attained, let us walk by the same 
rule, let us mind the same thing. Brethren, be 
followers together of me, and mark them which 
walk so as ye have us for an ensample. (For 
many walk, of whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ: whose end is destruction, 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in 
their shame, who mind earthly things.) For our 
[citizenship] is in heaven; from whence we also 
look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ: who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself. 


The theory of the experience here so viv- 
idly portrayed evidently is this: The believer, 
standing in spiritual communism with Christ, 
has but one thing to do in order to realize in 
himself all that is in Christ, and that is fo know 
Christ. Accordingly Paul, wishing to be 
righteous, sets himself to perceive and so take 
on the righteousness of Christ ; wishing the 
benefit of suffering, he tries to get into com- 
munism with Christ’s sufferings ; wishing for 
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death to sin and the world, he strives to put 
himself into the form of Christ’s death ; wish- 
ing for the resurrection, he seeks to know 
the power of Christ’s resurrection. The whole 
operation is one of discovery and transfer— 
not formal, but real and vital, and therefore 
requiring supreme energy of purpose and 
continuous discipline. Paul saw that the nexus 
between him and Christ had, so to speak, 
two ends, so that it was necessary to distin- 
guish between what he himself had “ appre- 
hended,” i. e., got hold of, and what Christ 
had “ apprehended ” or got hold of him for ; 
and all the vehemence of his nature was 
thrown into the work of closing up the gap 
between these extremes, that he might realize 
in himself all that was for him in the partner- 
ship. Thus Paul’s gospel, taken with his 
experience ag its commentary, seems safe 
enough. 

But now let us note the particular bearing 
of this gospel on the redemption of the body, 
which discloses itself in the latter part of the 
passage quoted. It is manifest that Paul, in 
the midst of his early life was /adoring for the 
resurrection ; and not for a figurative resurrec- 
tion or for a resurrection of the soul, but for 
a bona-fide resurrection of the mortal body. 
And this labor was part and parcel of his 
entire progression in the Christian life. It 
was predicated on that great principle of his 
gospel, which, as we have seen, led him to 
seek for himself what he saw in Christ. His 
conception evidently was, that as all the in- 
ternal perfections and liberties which consti- 
tute regeneration are to be sought by dis- 
covery and transfer, in Christ, so the quicken- 
ing of the body is to go on pari passu, and by 
the same means ; till it reaches its culmination 
in the change to immortality at the coming of 
Christ. The same idea of laboring for the 
resurrection of the body is seen in many other 
passages of Paul’s writings. Here are two 
examples : 

2 Cor. 5: 1—4. 

We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not 
be found naked. For we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mor- 
tality might be swallowed up of life. 

Rom. 8: 22, 23. 


We know that the whole creation groaneth, 
- and travaileth in pain together until now: and not 
only they, but ourselves also, which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body. 


From these passages, coincident as they 
manifestly are with that which we quoted from 
Philippians, it appears that in Paul’s mind the 
redemption of his body was not to come by 
an arbitrary fiat of God in some distant 
future, but was coming during the whole period 
of his progression toward unity with Christ, 
as a child is coming during the whole period 
of gestation; and we infer that he expected 
Christ would appear at the end of that pro- 
gression, as the accouchefr comes when the 
child is mature. And here we find our- 
selves again deep in the philosophy of child- 
birth. 





HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
v. 
THE PUTNEY EPOCH. 


HE breaking out of Perfectionism in Yale 

Theological Seminary produced a pro- 
found excitement for the time in New Haven 
and all the region around. As we have said, 
the minister and several prominent members 
of the Free Church in that city embraced the 
heresy. The minister and greater part of the 
Congregational church of Prospect, a neigh- 
boring town, did the same. ‘There were con- 
verts in Meriden, Wallingford, Hamden, and 
numerous other villages in Connecticut. But 
the movement was soon arrested, and there 
came a swift “falling away.” In less than 
six months the seceders from the Free Church 
had returned into her bosom, and by the time 
The Ferfectionist had finished its degenerate 
career, in the spring of 1836, there was scarcely 
a believer in New Haven. Dread of perse- 
cution, fear of fanaticism, false reports dis- 
graceful to Mr. Noyes, and; above all, the in- 
fluence of theological and church authorities, 
wrought this sad apostacy. 

Mr. Noyes suffered much in all the desola- 
tion of that ttme—the truth betrayed and he 
an outcast ; but he was not disheartened. He 
knew that 4e was saved, and this word was in 
his heart, “Though Israel be not gathered, yet 
shall I be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, 
and my God shall be my strength.” He be- 
lieved that the gospel of Salvation from Sin 
would surely find honest hearts, who would 
not only receive it with joy, but bear fruit with 
patience ; and he was determined to make that 
gospel fully known. Boyle and Dutton had 
both left the service when he met them to- 
gether on a visit to New Haven in the sum- 
mer of 1836. Boyle had gone into mechanical 
business in Newark, and Dutton had returned 
to the occupation in which he was engaged 
before he began to study for the ministry, that 
of a journeyman printer. In conversation with 
them Mr. Noyes referred to the case of the 
disciples, who, in despair of the cause of their 
master after his death, seemed to have turned 
back to their old employment of fishing, and 
told them that, whatever they might do, he for 
one should not “go a-fishing ;” the darkest 
time was not the time for him to desert his 
post; he would labor alone if necessary to 
repair the breaches of the cause. In this 
spirit he went that summer to Prospect, and 
labored among believers there several weeks, 
“teaching publicly and from house to house, 
warning every one night and day with tears.” 
“My heart was burdened,” he says, “ with an 
agony of desire that Christ might be honored 
in his saints, and that a standard might be 
lifted up against the flood of iniquity which 
was coming in.” But he labored almost in 
vain, and soon after his hopes began to turn 
away from old friends and associates toward a 
new set, to be gained on new principles. The 
following winter he spent in Putney, Vermont, 
at his early home ; and in relation to this season 


he says, thus closing his “ Confession of Re- 


ligious Experience :” 


At this time I commenced in earnest the enter- 
prise of repairing the disasters of Perfectionism, 
and establishing it on a permanent foundation ; 





not by preaching and stirring up excitement over 
a large field, as we had done at the beginning, nor 
by boring to reérganize and discipline broken and 
corrupted regiments, as I had done at Prospect, 
but by devoting myself to the patient instruction 
of afew, simple-minded, unpretending believers, 
chiefly belonging to my father’s family. I had now 
come to regard the gua/ity of the proselytes’ of 
holiness, as more important than their guantity ; 
and the quality which I preferred was not that 
meteoric brightness which I had so often seen so 
miserably extinguished, but sober and even timid 
honesty. This I found in the little company of 
believers at Putney ; and the Bible school which I 
commenced among them in the winter of 1836 
proved to be to me, and to the cause of holiness, 
the beginning of better days. 


Here we cannot help looking back to see 
that there was a precious remnant, one man and 
his wife in Wallingford, and one man in Pros- 
pect, who were saved from the Connecticut 
apostacy. And “what is the chaff to the 
wheat?” These three were worth all the la- 
bors bestowed in that region. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen of Wallingford became afterwards the 
nucleus of our Community there, and Mr. 
Andrew Smith of Prospect has been the best 
outside friend the O. C. has ever had. 


Perfectionism took strong root in Putney, 
striking into the best families and absorbing 
all the religious earnestness of the place. It 
grew there, as it first grew in Mr. Noyes’s 
mind, on the sincere milk of the word, and 
not on sensational experience ; and there was 
continuance in the Putney believers. Mr. Noyes 
was strengthened, and with a new base of ope- 
rations commenced publishing again in August, 
1837. He brought out his paper, Zhe Wit- 
ness, in Ithaca, N. Y., a place remote from his 
special constituency, and where indeed he was 
a total stranger; but it was in a region which 
he regarded as the birth-place of some of the 
mightiest moral and political movements of 
the times, and a region where the largest lib- 
erty of speech and of the press was allowed. 
He appeared alone ; not, he says, as an edito- 
rial adventurer, or a volunteer champion, but 
as a simple witness for the truth, sum- 
moned by God. He speaks in the first person ; 
he is fearless, buoyant, desultory. He brushes 
away all impediments. Antinomian Per- 
fectionists had condemned printing as a car- 
nal weapon ; he justifies it as an appropriate 
means of edifying the people of God. Re- 


.ports of his insanity he meets with’ opposing 


testimony of accepted judges ; reports of his 
licentiousness he meets with an oath of denial. 
If the reader thinks he is presumptuous at the 
age of twenty-six to attempt the reformation 
of Christendom, he answers in the sarcasm of 
Pitt, “ The atrocious crime of being a young 
man I will neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny ;” but he says, “courts of law only require 
that persons should be fourteen years of age, 
and of a sound mind, in order to their testifying 
of things which they have seen and heard ;” and 
that is the business he has takenin hand. He 
informs us that Zze Witness will not be con- 
fined in the scope of its discussions within the 
lifnits usually occupied by religious periodicals. 
He shall pass and repass as he pleases, the 
usual boundaries of technical theology, knowing 
that the theology of heaven includes every other 
science. At the same time he sets forth his 
religious belief, so called, by republishing two 
of his articles in the New Haven Perfectionist— 
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the Introduction, and “ What we Believe.” 

The Witness was a sheet of eight pages, 
and in form like the sheet of the CrrcuLaR 
doubled once more. It was commenced as a 
semi-monthly. Its terms were free. “To such 
as choose to buy it, one dollar for twenty-six 
numbers; to such as prefer to receive it as a 
gift, gratis.” Mr. Noyes and his friends have 
published a free paper, averaging nearly one 
number a week, for 33 years. Subscribers re- 
ceiving it without money and without price 
have varied from two or three hundred to a 
thousand all that time. Here is a distinct 
principle of Community Literature, and it 
may be interesting to quote at length what 
Mr. Noyes says about it in the beginning. 
On the last page of the first number of Z%e 
Witness he says : 


And now, beloved reader, I ask you not to be- 
come a subscriber to this paper for my sake ; I look 
to God, and not to my subscription list, for support 
and countenance. ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” but he should be paid by his employer, and 
not by his fellow servants. I have so aT proved 
the faithfulness of my employer, that I have not 
the least anxiety about the future, either in respect 
to my spiritual or temporal necessities. * * * 
If you wish for the paper without money and with- 
out price, send me simply your name. If you pre- 
fer to pay for it, send me your name with one dol- 
lar. If you dislike both of these modes of sub- 
scription, there is still another, which I prefer my- 
self; to wit, send me your name, with a gift of any 
amount, more or less. So your 7 shall be a 
love-token to me, and my paper shall be, not an 
article of merchandise, but a present to you. I 
can buy and sell with an enemy, but I can ex- 
change gifts only with a friend. 

In the following number of his paper Mr. 
Noyes refers to his saying, that the laborer 
“should be paid by his employer and not by 
his fellow servants,” and thinking it may puz- 
zle some readers, explains himself thus: 

By this remark, I intend to subvert the argu- 
ment which is ordinarily used by hireling clergy- 
men, in justification of their mode of living, viz., 
by receiving payment for preaching from their 
hearers. The hireling says to his parishioner: 
“Pay me that thou owest ; the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” ‘ But,” says the parishioner, ‘“ who 
hires you? If you are employed by the parish, 
to do a weekly job for it, in religious matters, 
your business is on a level with that of the school- 
master or shoemaker. But you profess to be an 
ambassador from God. Who should pay an am- 
bassador, the government that sends him, or that 
to which he is sent?” 

The government of the United States. is so 
jealous of the influence of foreign money upon its 
ambassadors, that it not only pays their salaries, 
but forbids them to receive presents from the peo- 
ple to which they are sent. 

“ But,” says the hireling, “(a part of my congre- 
gation, i.e., the church, belong to the kingdom 
which I represent. By them I am employed, and 
from them I may properly require payment.” 

“Very well,” says the parishioner, “take your 
proper place then, as a servant of the church, not 
a sovereign of the parish ; acknowledge God your 
paymaster, as well as your employer; deny your 
dependence on any but him; regard his people as 
only the agents of his bounty; stand clear of 
bribery from the world, and I will not object to 
your receiving a salary of any amount. But I do 
object to your calling yourself an ambassador from 
God, while you are dependent upon men, and es- 
pecially ungodly men, for support; for in such a 
state, it is reasonable to expect that you will favor 
the cause of your paymasters more than that of 
your employer.” 


One more extract from the terms of Zhe 
Witness in the third number, and the reader 
will understand, we think, Mr. Noyes’s prin- 
ciple in publishing his paper free : 

If any withhold their names, because they can 
send no money, let me assure them that in my 


code of morality, poverty is not a crime. 1 have 
reason to believe that there are many worthy per- 





sons who would be glad to receive the paper, but 
for some cause or other cannot pay for it. Most 
heartily I desire such to put away all squeamish- 
ness, and send me their names without delay. 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” For the convenience 
of those who find difficulty in expressing their de- 
sires, I insert the following extract from a letter 
received last week, as a good form of petition, 
honorable to its author and pleasing to me:— 
“Dearly Beloved: Having no money, not even 
enough to pay the postage of this letter, I ask 
you to send me 7he Witness in the name of the 
Lord. Yours, etc.” I have no fear of failure 
by a “run” upon me in consequence of thus open- 
ing the doors of - bank, for I believe the time 
is not far distant, when all who receive my testi- 
mony will have but ONE HEART, and of course but 
one purse. 

Only three numbers of Zhe Witness were 
published at Ithaca. Between the third and 
fourth numbers there was an interruption of 
more than a year, and on its reappearance 
The Witness was dated at Putney, Vermont. 
The occasion of the interruption will be re- 
ferred to in our next chapter, and meanwhile 
it is sufficient to say that Mr. Noyes’s promise 
in the beginning was to send his subscribers 
“twenty-six. numbers sooner or ater,’ (not 
at regular intervals), and that he fulfilled his 
promise. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
1x. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

WING to the somewhat rapid increase in the 

size of the family, it became necessary to 
build an addition to the old Mansion House during 
the spring and summer of 1849. Accordingly a 
wing running west, sixteen by forty-five feet, was 
erected. It was two stories high, with an attic 
lighted at the end and sides. The basement was 
occupied as wash- and bake-room, having large boil- 
ers for heating water, and connected with it a large 
brick oven (eight feet by ten on the inside), suited 
to the requirements of a Community bakery. It 
was a grand old oven, and with all our modern 
improvements we find noné so commodious as 
that. The second floor of the wing was designed 
for sitting- and sleeping-rooms ; the attic for boys’ 
sleeping apartments, and was commonly known 
as the “boys’ garret.”’ 


Projecting south from this, was soon added 
another wing, eighteen by twenty-five feet. This 
was also two stories high; the basement designed 
for a wood-shed ; the second story for sitting- and 
sleeping-rooms. It would be amusing to record 
the various uses to which these wings were appro- 
priated in the course of twenty years. The base- 
ment of the first wing was used as already men- 
tioned, for a few years, when the laundry was re- 
moved; then, as the kitchen department required 
more room, the second wing was converted into a 
bakery. This basement of the first wing was 
called the “back-room,” and the other the 
“bakery.” The second story of the south wing 
underwent several important changes ; it was used 
for some time merely as a sleeping apartment ; 
then given up for a school-room ; afterward parti- 
tioned off and converted into sleeping-rooms 
again ; then, as the needs of the family required it, 
the partitions were taken down, and it again be- 
came a school-room; still again it was made into 
sleeping-rooms, and still again the partitions were 
removed, that it might better accommodate the Chil- 
dren’s department, in connection with the adjoining 
room of the west wing, which in the meantime had 
undergone several transformations. 

A year or two later a wood-shed, sixty feet long, 
was attached to the wing, making the entire south 
front one hundred and forty feet long. The second 


story of the shed was a large, unplastered chamber, 
which was primarily used for hanging up clothes. 





After the removal of the washing department it 
was often used as a dancing-hall; subsequently 
a few tents were hung across one end, and several 
of the young men slept there. For several years 
it was called the “wood-shed chamber.” After a 
year or two it was lathed and plastered, and parti- 
tioned off into nine bed-rooms—a long hall, run- 
ning the full length, was called “ The Avenue ”—and 
these bed-rooms were forever denominated “ Ave- 
nue Rooms.” A few years before the old edifice 
was demolished, several of the rooms were thrown 
together, making a very pleasant play-room for the 
little ones. The partitions were afterwards put 
back again, and the bed-rooms appropriated as 
of old. 


The frequency with which the Community have 
made alterations in their buildings, and moved 
them from place to place, has given rise to many 
jokes. One of our workmen was heard to say, 
“The Community folks should hang their partitions 
on hinges, and set their buildings upon castors, 
they change so often ;” and our own people have 
expressed themselves similarly from time to time. 
However, when all things are considered, the readi- 
ness to change, exemplified in these alterations and 
removals, should elicit admiration rather than 
jeers ; for it shows the disposition of the Commu- 
nity as a whole to adapt themselves to their cir- 
cumstances. Many times a change in arrange- 
ments was necessary, that would conflict with some 
private interest, but in every instance this was will- 
ingly sacrificed for the public convenience. In- 
deed, tempdrary changes were but the “twistings 
and turnings” to which the Community resorted, to 
save the greater expense of building. 

Several other wooden structures were put up 
during the same year, which, though not belonging 
to the Old Mansion house, are very much connec- 
ted by association. This was especially true of 
the “Children’s House ;” standing within thirty- 
six feet of the Mansion House, and connected 
with it by an under-ground passage-way, the two 
buildings are almost inseparable in our recollec- 
tions. Previous to its erection, the children had 
continued to occupy the old “ White House,” until 
it was nearly over-crowded, and the necessity of 
having larger quarters was almost absolute. With 
the addition of adult members, there had been a 
proportionate increase in the children’s department. 
In consideration of these facts, a large frame 
house, twenty-five by forty-three feet, two stories 
high, with an attic, was erected in the months of 
June and July; into which the whole family of 
children moved before the first of September. 


NoTE.—Our statement last week that the 
Kinsleys and Burnhams were included among the 
thirty members that joined the Community in 
May, 1849, needs some modification. Mr. Henry 
W. Burnham and family and sister joined the pre- 
vious year, while Mr. R. Burnham and wife, the 
father and mother of H. W. B. and sister, joined, 
as stated, in 1849. Mr. Albert Kinsley and family 
also joined in 1848. 


WHERE THE SUN DOES NOT SET. 


The following graphic passage is from the de- 
scription of a scene witnessed by Mr. Campbell and 
his party in the north of Norway from a cliff one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea: “The 
ocean stretched away in silent vastness at our feet ; 
the sound of waves scarcely reached our airy look- 
out ; away in the north the huge old sun swung low 
along the horizon, like the slow beat of the pendu- 
lum in the tall clock of our grandfather’s parlor 
corner. We all stood silent, looking at our 
watches. When both hands came together at 
twelve, midnight, the full round orb hung triumph- 
antly above the wave, a bridge of gold running due 
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north spanned the water between us and him. 
There he shone in silent majesty, which knew no 
setting. We involuntarily took off our hats; no 
word was said. Combine, if you can, the most 
brilliant sunrise and sunset you ever saw, and the 
beauties will pale before the gorgeous coloring 
which now lit up the ocean, heaven, and mountain. 
In half an hour the sun had swung up perceptibly 
on his beat, the colors changed to those of morning, 
a fresh breeze rippled over the flood, one songster 
after another piped in the grove behind us—we 
had slid into another day.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3, 1871. 


COMMUNITY SILK MANUFACTURE. 





The following table shows the sales of silk of 
our own manufacture, in periods’ of three months, 
for the past two years, not including woven goods : 


Quarter ending April 1, 1869. . . « $29,659.99 
Pr ~ Na ss . «+ 25,518.95 

o* et. ys. 33,783.90 

, «Jan. 1, 1870. » 38,895.74 

‘“ * wes, “. - 41,457-54 

: - te «,.* 44,601.87 

- ~ wee 4 40, 501.96 

a “Jan. 1, 18713 « 40,352.17 

i = April 1, “ 41,981.53 


These figures were finally modified by some 
goods returned, bad debts, etc., but they give a 
reliable outline of our trade. It should be noticed 
that the fall in gold in Sept., 1869, which finally 
reduced the nominal value of all silk products 
fully 15 per cent., did not take full effect until the 
summer of 1870. We made a reduction in price 
July 1st, and another Jan. 1st, 1871. If our trade 
for this first quarter of 1871 were calculated on 
the basis of prices realized a year ago, it would 
fall but little short of $50,000.00. It thus appears 
that our partial suspension of work at the factory 
this winter has not been caused by lack of demand 
for our goods. For more than a year previous to 
the autumn of 1870 we had been driven by the 
demand for our silk, many times being unable to 
meet our orders promptly. In consequence we 
enlarged our works and put in new machinery. 
We also removed the old overshot water-wheel 
at Willow-Place, and substituted an improved 
turbine. These improvements increased our pro- 
duction more than was anticipated, and in De- 
cember it was found that we were manufacturing 
more than we were selling. Prudence dictated 
the course we have pursued during the winter. 
We have in great measure reduced the surplus 
stock and are running our works at the usual rate. 
There are prospects of an increase of trade, not- 
withstanding the dullness existing in the general 
markets. t. 


HAND-BOOK OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY; Con- 
taining a Brief Sketch of its’ Present Condition, 
Internal Economy and Leading Principles. 
Price 25 cts. 

This pamphlet of 64 pages is ‘now ready for 
distribution. It is intended for inquirers, and for 
those who wish to obtain a condensed statement 
of the principles and practices of the Community. 
Considerable of the matter has already appeared 
in the CrRcULAR. The pamphlet is divided into 
five sections: 1. Externals ; 2. Internal Economy ; 
3. Religious Principles; 4. Social Principles; 5. 
History and Literature. The sections are sub- 
divided thus: Section 1—Location, Visitors, the 
Community Mansion, the Family Hall, the Upper 
Sitting-Room, the Library, North Tower, Kitchen, 
the Printing-Office, the Store, Academy, Laundry, 





the Barns, Willow-Place Works, Silk-Factory, 
Machine-Shop and Foundry, Willow-Place Branch, 
Wallingford Branch, Money Matters. Section 2 
—Means of Government, Business Harmony, La- 
bor, Domestic Arrangements, Freedom from Care, 
Employés, Children’s Department, Report from 
the Superintendent of the Children’s Department, 
Health, Education, a Woman’s Definition of Wo- 
man’s Position in the Community, Several Ques- 
tions Answered. Section 3—Outline of Doctrines, 
and an article on the Second Coming of Christ. 
Section 4—Social Principles and Arrangements, 
Free Love, the Charge of Sexual Impurity. Sec- 
tion 5—Sketch of the Founder and of the Begin- 
nings of Communism, and a brief statement about 
the Publications of the Community School. 


LETTER TO A EUROPEAN SOCIALIST. 





DIXON’S MISTAKES—THE NEED OF FRANCE— 
PAUL’S GOSPEL A SURE FOUNDATION. 





[The following reply to a letter received a short 
time since from a gentleman in France, soliciting 
information about the Oneida Community, will in- 
terest many readers of the CIRCULAR :] 

O. C., Oneida, N. Y., March 17, 1871. 
DEAR SIR: 

We were much gratified to receive through you 
the frankly-expressed opinion of so prominent and 
able a socialist as‘M. Victor Considerant, and the 
more so that his estimate of our institution appears 
so fair and discriminating. Especially pleased 
were we to notice that M. Considerant clearly 
recognizes our loyalty to the Bible and apprecia- 
tion of the teachings of the apostle Paul. There 
is, however, one statement in his letter that might 
possibly convey an incorrect impression. He 
writes to you: “I could see that the Community 
were, on the whole, satisfied with what that author 
(Dixon) has written about their organization,” etc. 
We do not for a mcment question the sincerity of 
M. Considerant’s opinion on this point. Indeed, 
it is altogether probable that remarks were made 
while he was here that naturally led him to such a 
conclusion, as we have uniformly cherished kindly 
sentiments toward Mr. Dixon. Still, we by no 
means assent to all he says of us, and are unwill- 
ing that persons should form their judgment of us 
from his works alone. They are sensational, and 
as history untrustworthy. Much that he says 
about the Community and its doctrines is distorted, 
and some of his statements wholly fictitious. In 
fact, on finding that his misrepresentations were 
likely to become matters of history, we decided to 
publish a pamphlet containing Mr. Noyes’s criti- 
cisms of Mr. Dixon’s books. It is now in the 
hands of the printers. We will send you a copy 
as soon as published. Meanwhile we beg you not 
to receive Dixon’s caricatures as truthful pic- 
tures. 

The interest you express in the general subject 
of socialism leads us to commend to your atten- 
tion “The History of American Socialisms ”—a 
work of Mr. Noyes, published the early part of 
last year by J. B. Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia, 
and by Triibner and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster 
Row, London. This history of over 600 pages 
gives a very complete account of socialistic experi- 
ments in this country, and should be read by all 
socialists, especially all who contemplate practical 
experiments. From it you will learn how little 
confidence we have in the success of any attempt 
to inaugurate socialism without religion ; and our 
experience leads us to advise against hurried action 
even where a religious basis is secured. 

Your appeal in behalf of “poor Europe and 
dear France” touches our hearts and enlists our 
sympathies. We think, too, that your statement 
of the cause of the decadence you describe is sub- 
stantially correct. A better “moral basis” is in- 





deed what the world generally needs, and, in our 
view, what it must have before it can safely enter 
the higher condition of Communism. We scarcely 
need to assure you that our conviction is, that this 
moral basis is to be obtained by vétal religion. 
Your reference to God encourages us to think that 
you are inclined to look to him in the present 
troubles of your country. We would favor this 
direction of your attention. We are persuaded 
that the great need of the French people to-day is 
to be rveligionized. Our theory is, that only where 
such a preliminary work has ‘taken place is there 
a possible hope of the higher forms of self-govern- 
ment, such as orderly Republicanism and Commu- 
nism. A careful study of the history of this coun- 
try discloses the fact that the masses were here 
early leavened with religious influences. Men 
were raised up for this work. Hence the 
great success which self-government has here 
attained. 


We acknowledge, however, that in this view we 
are not always sustained. Great perplexity arises 
between us and many liberal-minded friends at 
home and abroad, on account of it. They see and 
commend our success as practical Communists, 
and in many ways encourage us; but when we 
point to religion and faith as prime causes of our 
prosperity, they shrug the shoulder. They look 
upon our faith as at best only a useful fanaticism. 
The difficulty may be that our talk about faith only 
suggests to their minds cold, oppressive formalism 
or foolish superstition, of which they have seen so 
much that they have lost all respect for the term. 
M. Considerant affirms that the world is to be 
conquered only by. “a social organization that 
has for its principle pure science.’ We do 
not object to this statement, but insist that * pure 
science” properly includes all truth, moral and 
spiritual, as well as physical, and so includes faith. 
The objects cognizable by the outward senses (of 
which physical science, so-called, mainly treats) 
may not be more real than other objects cognizable 
only by inward senses, the consideration of which 
leads to moral and spiritual truth. All truth must 
at last come together. We expect to see a junction 
of faith and science—we expect to see them work- 
ing harmoniously together—true help-meets of each 
other. Still we do not forget that the moral and 
spiritual forces are primary—that temperance, self- 
control, moral power, in short, the righteousness 
of God, is the foundation of all true prosperity. 


Our hope, therefore, for Europe and for France, 
and for the ultimate triumph of Communism there, 
is, that God will raise up pure and able men of 
faith, who will preach the truths of the gospel to 
the masses. Only by teaching individuals to con- 
quer themselves can the world be conquered. 
Paul preached such a gospel. By it we first 
learned to conquer ourselves, and then proceeded 
to establish a harmonious Community. Hence 
our appreciation of St. Paul. M. Considerant 
says rightly that we regard him as the “infallible ” 
interpreter of the gospel; and it has been the life- 
work of our leader, Mr. J. H. Noyes, to interpret 
or correctly present Paul’s interpretations. 

You solicit some light about the beginning and 
rules of the Oneida Community. We will gladly 
give you any information. We are just now print- 
ing a pamphlet of 64 pages that is intended to 
briefly answer such questions as one would natu- 
rally ask about the Community—giving industrial 
and financial statistics, with some account of our 
commencement, social and religious principles, 
means of government, customs, ordinances, etc., 
etc. We will forward a copy to you immediately 


after it is printed. When you have read it, and 
the Dixon pamphlet, you may have definite ques- 
tions to ask, which will, we assure you, be frankly 
answered. We shall be pleased to learn that this 
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letter and the pamphlets reach you, and that pos- 
tal communication is fully reéstablished with your 
country. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully yours, 
E. H. HAMILTON, 
Sor Oneida Community. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—March “goes out like a lamb.” 

—As denoting the earliness of the present sea- 
son, we may mention that the wild geese have 
been observed flying northward. 

—Some more than three thousand pounds of 
the surplus of preserved fruit “put up” for family 
use were “shipped” this week to Dubuque, Iowa. 


—The spring trade in traps has fairly opened. 
Traps for the Pacific coast have been ordered by 
telegraph and otherwise, to be shipped “all rail,” 
and two orders have lately been received from the 
Hudson Bay Company, Montreal. 

—Mr. H. was seen to-day driving a novel team. 
Six span of children were harnessed to the lawn- 
roller, which they drew about in a spirited manner. 


—A room in close proximity to the museum has 
been appropriated to the use of the taxidermist, 
who has filled it with an interesting collection of 
birds and other animals. 


—We made a somewhat hasty mention last week 
of a box of bulbs of Japan lilies presented by some 
friendly hand. We learn that the donor is the 
gentleman who imports from England and Japan 
the raw silk used in our factories. His brother, who 
lately returned from a six years’ residence in Japan, 
brought them. We appreciate the gift very highly. 


—The ground being covered with snow Monday 
morning, the opportunity was seized upon to re- 
move a small building (formerly used as a bath- 
house) which stood on the prospective lawn a short 
distance below the south front of our mansion. 
It was the last relic of our old houses that stood 
in its original position: ice-house, ash-house, 
tool-house—all have either been transported to 
quarters new or fallen victims of the destroyer’s 
hands. 

—At our Ladies’ Meeting this afternoon (which 
was called for the purpose of discussing house- 
hold matters). an article was read from a recent 
exchange paper, on the enameling process to 
which fashionable women subject themselves. 
Many exclamations of disgust and horror were 
heard. People sneer at our dress, and talk slight- 
ingly of our looks; but, alas! they know 
not what they say. We have no “heavers,” nor 
“ plumpers,” nor “ false calves,” nor “ rouge ;” and 
perhaps we don’t look as well as your city belle 
who is puffed and padded and painted; but we are 
genuine from head to foot. 


—We occasionally meet our silk dyer, with varie- 
gated bundle in hand, distributing among the women 
bits of ribbon, worsted and the like, which he has 
given a brighter hue. The dye-house affords us a 
fine opportunity to dispose of old clothes economi- 
cally. After the silk has passed through the neces- 
sary processes, the dye (which would otherwise 
be thrown away) is still strong enough to impart a 
very good color to cheaper materials. Many a 
faded coat or streaked and spotted dress, which 
would once have gone to the beggars, has been so 
marvelously rejuvenated as to “ pass muster” in re- 
spectability for a year or two longer. 

—Among the sunniest memories of some of us, 
who were children during the early days of the 
Community, are the “ bees” for dispatching various 
kinds of work. We remember how Mrs. Cragin 
used to fire our childish enthusiasm by gaily chal- 





lenging us to the fray, clapping her hands and run- 
ning on ahead as our leader. There was no resist- 
ing the sound of those clapping hands. It was her 
bugle call, and we gathered about her, the faithful 
followers of her standard. There were bees for 
making fences, at which the women held the pick- 
ets, the children carried the nails, and the men 
wielded the hammers; except when some woman 
occasionally usurped the masculine position, mak- 
ing the men laugh by the awkward swing of her 
arm and the number of strokes she was obliged to 
give to drive a nail into its place: there were 
bees for piling wood, for wheeling dirt, clearing the 
yards, planting corn, and many other things in 
which the women and children worked as busily as 
the men. Looking back through the vista of years, 
we see again the lively scene, each one working 
with all his might, and all as merry as children let 
loose from school. The Community then was un- 
known to fame; it was poor and despised ; but it 
possessed a freedom and simplicity in the enjoy- 
ment of rural industries and pastimes which later 
years have nearly taken from us. We remember 
when this region was so far away from public no- 
tice that the sound of a lumber wagon on the road 
would bring the people to the windows, and the 
passing of a horse and buggy was an event to be 
remarked upon. This is funny to think of now, 
when on many a summer day the constant roll of 
carriages has made our place look like the fashion- 
able watering-place of the season. But this back- 
ward glance was induced by observing from the 
window this afternoon a vigorous “ bee” swarming 
about the débris of the old house, evidently bent 
onits demolition. Busy hands filled wheel-barrows 
with broken laths and musty shingles, and trundled 
them away to the large bonfires, which the children 
poked into higher flames. 

—It is doubtful whether all the people in the 
United States have yet seen the short-dress— 
known as the Bloomer or American Costume ; but 
it cannot be the novelty it was a dozen years ago. 
Dr. Walker and other women bent on reform have 
done much, both by wearing and talking, toward 
evulgating its claim to superiority over the ordi- 
nary apparel worn by womankind. We have had 
no taste for proselyting ; but we have enjoyed the 
privilege of wearing it in a quiet way at home. It 
has been more effective than any other external thing 
in separating us from the world, and we know itis 
most healthy and convenient. Though we now 
always put on the long dress when going abroad, 
there was a time when we were more venturesome, 
and amusing stories are sometimes told by those 
who have dared to appear on city pavements in 
short skirts. In an evening chat a day or two 
since, we heard Mrs. H. relate the following inci- 
dent: “ Several years ago Mr. H. and 1 went to 
Hartford to spend a few days, and one afternoon 
we proposed to take a walk. I put on my short- 
dress (that was when we used to do such things, 
you know), and off we started. We went through 
Main-st. and on up the city for some distance, 
attracting only a little observation; yet it was 
more than I liked, and I told Mr. H. I wanted 
to return through some back street, where I 
shouldn’t be seen so much; so we turned into a 
narrow street, which looked as quiet and deserted 
as an old-fashioned village on Sunday. We had 
not gone far when a little ragged boy shot out from 
between the houses, and, giving me one look, called 
out at the top of his voice, ‘Jim, come here!’ In 
an instant ‘Jim’ appeared with a dozen Irish boys 
at his heels, and it wasn’t a minute before we were 
surrounded by a crowd of men and women, all 
shouting and screaming and laughing and talking 
in the greatest excitement. The windows and 
doors of the houses were all full of faces as we 
passed, and women rushed out, dish-cloths and 
brooms in hand, all agape to see the sight. I be- 





gan to feel quite frightened ; but in the midst of 
the clatter I heard some one say, ‘ Well, what zs it ?’ 
‘Why, don’t you know ?’ said one of the boys, ‘it’s 
a show /’ and it tickled me so I could hardly keep 
from laughing outright. On we went with our 
admiring train behind. Quite a number actually 
followed us all the way home, and the moment I got 
inside the gate, I turned round and gave those 
boys a smart lecture on manners. I hadn’t dared 
say a word before. They stared at me in perfect 
astonishment. I suppose the poor fellows thought 
they were getting a sight at a ‘ show’ all for nothing, 
and they could n’t comprehend the sudden turn of 
affairs.” 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. “ Hy. Pothesis” has turned carpenter. 

“Wood-Craft” is engaged in studying the culin- 
ary art. 

“‘Foot-Notes” has commenced spring work on 
the lawn. 

“K.” is about taking his second vacation from 
freshman studies in Yale S. S. S. 

“ Oeg.” is distributer of help. 

“T. L. P.” has just completed the printing of the 
new Hand-Book. 

“G. E. C.” is foreman of the machine-shop. 

“F. W.S.” has made his début as composer for 
the Septette Band. 

“B.” is father of the W. P. family and occasional 
silk-agent. 

[T. C. M. has charge at present of the Journal 
department of the CrrcuLar, in place of A. E. H., 
whose initials may be expected to appear all the 
more frequently in other parts of the paper.—Ep]. 


PAUL COMING TO THE FRONT. 





BY E. H. HAMILTON. 


T is a note-worthy fact that the great apostle 
Paul is assuming more and more prominence 
in the minds of all classes of thinkers. Philoso- 
phers have evidently a growing respect for him; 
the foremost religionists are learning to recognize 
him as the best teacher of the truths of Christi- 
anity ; while all classes, radicals, German critics, 
and even infidels like Renan, admit the genuine- 
ness of all or nearly all of the epistles bearing his 
name. We call attention to a few things that have 
lately come under our observation, indicating that 
Paul is “coming to the front: ” 

First, the 7rzbune’s report of a late meeting of 
the Boston Radical Club, which was devoted to 
the discussion of an essay presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Potter, reminded us of the following passage 
in his article on the “Resurrection of Jesus,” 
copied awhile ago into the CrRcULAR: 


We turn now to a less difficult field, and one 
also which yields a more definite and positive pro- 
duct—the apostolic epistles. And here Paul is the 
only witness to be summoned. We have, it is 
true, epistles professedly written by John and 
Peter, and James, immediate disciples of Jesus, 
and alleged eye-witnesses of his resurrection. We 
have another production, the apocalypse, probably 
the work of the disciple John. But in none of 
these writings do we find anything more than gen- 
eral testimony to a de/ief in the resurrection of 
Jesus. They assume the resurrection, but do not 
describe it. In the epistles which stand in the 
names of James and John, there is no reference 
even to the resurrection. Of all the writings in 
this part of the New Testament it is only in the 
epistles of Paul, that we find definite testimony 
as to the nature of the resurrection; and in the 
epistes of Paul, though the resurrection of Jesus 
is everywhere presupposed, and enters largely into 
the apostle’s doctrinal scheme of the gospel, yet 
there is but a single passage where the phenom- 
enon is spoken of at any length and in detail. 
This passage becomes therefore of great impor- 
tance. It is the well known portion of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, consisting of the first 
eight verses of the fifteenth chapter, where Paul 
introduces the subject by a solemn, formal state- 
ment, and sums up what he declares to have been 
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the substance of his preaching, in a few sentences, 
which may be regarded as the articles of his creed. 
This passage—an important point to be remem- 
bered—gives us the earliest documentary testimony 
we have for the resurrection. Even on the most 
conservative theory of the origin of the gospels, 
their composition is generally admitted to have been 
later than the epistles to the Corinthians. It is 
also the most authentic testimony that we have. 
The epistles to the Corinthians are of unquestion- 
ed genuineness ; they were written by him whose 
name they bear, and criticism has not shown them 
to have been tampered with by later hands—facts 
which cannot be predicated of the gospels. 

The following comment on the above by J. H. N. 
appeared in the CIRCULAR: 


We are pleased to see that Mr Potter recognizes 
the reliability and precedence of Paul’s writings, 
and prefers his testimony to that of the evangel- 
ists. It has been the fashion of many who sympa- 
thize with Swedenborg’s spiritual criticisms of the 
Bible, to underrate Paul, and exalt the evangelists. 
We cannot assent to Mr Potter’s intimations of 
the unreliability of the evangelists, or of a discrep- 
ancy between them and Paul; but we agree with 
him in regarding Paul as the most substantial wit- 
ness. Indeed, we are persuaded that Paul first 
fully comprehended the “power of Christ’s resur- 
rection,” and was thus, in some sense, the master- 
builder of Christianity. 

The 7Zribune’s reporter says: “Few of the 
radicals, it is said, equal Mr. Potter in breadth 
and depth of scholarship ; and I think none sur- 
pass him in a certain quality of calm reason which 
enables him to see both sides of a subject, and to 
do justice to opposing opinions.” His remarks 
about Paul above quoted may therefore be fairly 
taken as an indication of the respect that the 
apostle’s writings command among the class of 
thinkers represented by Mr. Potter. 

Next we present a paragraph from the World’s 
report of the lecture of Pres. McCosh of Princeton 
College on the “Evidence of Christianity”—the 
last of a series of lectures delivered in New York 
city the past winter on “ Natural Theology: ” 


We had the epistles of Paul thirty years before 
the end of the first century ; and from that day to 
this they have withstood all assaults, including 
those of modern German critics. It is not nec- 
essary to prove that all these epistles were written 
by Paul, although it could be done. The great 
similarity of style running through the whole of 
them is sufficient to prove it. ; 


Then, thirdly, the New York journals bring us 
reports of a sermon by H. W. Beecher, on Acts 21: 
15—26, in which he ably defends Paul against the 
charge of insincerity and double-dealing. We pre- 
sent a somewhat lengthy extract, while regretting 
that we have not at hand a more accurate record of 
his remarks. 


Paul’s orthodoxy was suspected, and when his 
name was mentioned, people probably said, “ Yes, 
he is a very zealous man, but I am afraid of what 
he says; it is hardly right to talk about these 
things, but I hope it will all turn out right.” * * 
And so after twenty years of labor Paul came to 
Jerusalem to find that he was not orthodox, and 
the remedy prescribed was most extraordinary, 
considering that all these men were Christians. 
It was that he should go up with these four men, 
who were under a vow to pay their charges, and 
engage in all the ceremonies of the temple with 
them. * * * They say to him, “Go up into 
the temple, just as if you never heard of Christ, 
go up with these men, pay their charges, stand 
with them to be recognized by the priest,” &c. 
And so Paul went up into the temple, and this 
was what the elders recommended him to do, as 
if there was no other religion than the religion 
of the temple. This scene is one of the most ex- 
traordinary in-the New Testament. * * * * 
People like to hear what they have been used to 
hearing ; the views that a man has been educated 
in—the views which men have held as sectarian 
—become parts of their selfishness, and when 
men preach that view with force and power, it is 
a kind of settled compliment to them. Men 
like to see old things in new clothes. But when 
any one attempts to develop out of an imper- 
fectly conceived truth or morality a higher spirit- 
ual element, just as he goes from leaf to blos- 
som and from blossom to cluster, will be met 





with opposition, and will be doomed to disap- 
pointment. The Christians had accepted Christ, 
and yet they could not bear to break off; from 
the temple or from the ceremonials of the Mosaic 
law. When they heard that Paul did not care 
for circumcision they said to themselves, ‘“ This 
Paul is an invader of some things, he is a 
dangerous man, he may be right but there is no 
knowing where this thing will end.” The ques- 
tion is that with regard to doctrines presented 
in a new form: Do they tend to produce larger 
views of spirituality or its like? Are they lower- 
ing the moral standard or raising it? For what- 
ever tends to carry men up toward faith and 
love and disinterested activity cannot be wrong. 
This scene reveals the fact that thirty years 
after Christ’s death the Christians of Jerusalem 
were in full communion with the Jewish temple. 
The whole center mother church were at that 
time in full communion with the temple. Where, 
then, is the claim that Jesus delivered to his 
apostles or in anywise shaped out the Christian 
Church or the Christian polity? Here thirty 
ears after his ascension was the mother church 
ut a few steps from the place where he offered 
himself for sacrifice; here was the mother church 
still offering up sacrifices in the old Jewish tem- 
ple ; nay, so tenacious were they that they ‘took 
the chief apostle of it and made him go through 
the whole ceremonial. And yet how many times 
have we heard it said that our Lord told the 
apostles just how the church should be estab- 
lished and just what its worship should be? 
* * * The Christian scheme was not philoso- 
phy, still less an organization. The Christian 
scheme was something far transcending philoso- 
phy, far nobler than organization; it was a 
power introduced into the world by which, with 
a vast impulse, men should be led up toward an 
ideal life, and its central peculiarity is its life 
transcending all human progress, and then carrying 
man up to that life. From the time of Christ 
down to our day it has been growing, and it has 
had to pass through all the experiences that any 
other philosophy has had to passthrough. * * *-_ 
Paul knew that the ceremonies were nothing, yet 
he would not wound the prejudices of the people, 
and so he conformed to them, and nowhere can 
be found the principles of personal liberty more 
strongly insisted on than in the teachings of Paul. 
He declares that a man who is truly a man in 
Christ Jesus is a free man, for if he be learned 
in the spirit of Christ that will stand him instead 
of rules or ordinances, and he will be a law un- 
to himself. He resented all intrusion on_per- 
sonal liberty both of himself and on other men. 
He believed that all that was necessary was that 
man should love God in his heart, and when a 
man rose to that state in which he could see God 
he might baptize or not baptize, partake of the 
Lord’s Supper or not partake of it, just as he 
chose, it would make no difference to him: and 
my impression is that if our Lord and Savior 
were on earth now there are very few churches 
into which he could get. He would not be con- 
sidered as_ sufficiently orthodox, and I doubt 
whether Paul or Peter would be admitted. They 
would say we will baptize children if you want 
it, but they will be as well without it. Now 
modern people say “Is that what you call sin- 
cerity. to baptize one and not baptize another ?” 
But Paul said, “I am free from the law of cere- 
monies.” Is not this the liberty that Christ gives ? 
I will use or not use; I am not bound to use the- 
same ceremonies one day that I do another, any 
more than the surgeon is bound to use the same 
knife to amputate a limb to-day that he used 
yesterday, or the physician to give the same medi- 
cines to all his patients. I tell you that all out- 
side forms of religion, how you shall build your 
churches, or the whole economy of ordinances, 
are but instruments to an end, and you may use 
them if you can make anything out of them. I do 
not keep Sunday because I think it a religious day 
as the law defines it. I keep Sunday because I 
love it, but I am not bound to do so. If a man 
say, “I feel at liberty to seek my Sunday in the 
forest,” I say you are at liberty to. If he say he 
wishes to worship God in the fields, I tell him to 
do so. I may question his sincerity, but if I find 
him sincere, I tell him he is at perfect liberty to 
go. Do you call those heresies? They are shock- 
ing heresies, and for all of them I plead the exam- 
ple of the Church at Jerusalem, I plead everything 
that is 2,000 years old, and the age of everything, 
from wines up to creeds, is generally the test of its 
superiority. 


Finally, we notice that the Boston /nvestigator 





admits into its columns an earnest plea in favor 
of Paul’s sincerity and uprightness of character, 
though of course not without a counter statement. 

We hail these discussions concerning Paul’s 
character and teachings as good omens. It has 
been popular, especially within the. last forty years, 
to abuse Paul, and to throw discredit upon his 
life and teachings. We look for a reaction in his 
favor that will give him his true place in the 
world’s estimation, as the best embodiment of the 
spirit and wisdom of Christ. 


Effect of High Duty on Woolen Manufactures. 
A gentleman, who has long been engaged in the 
manufacture of woolen goods, volunteers the 
following information in regard to the present 
depressed condition of this particular industry : 

A few years ago the leading woolen manufac- 
turers thought it would promote their interests to 
have a heavy duty put on all foreign wool. One 
large firm gave $75,000 for this object. It is now 
found, however, that high duty on wool fails to 
help woolen manufacturers as was anticipated, and 
really works against instead of for their interests. 
Foreign wool, being shut off from this market by 
the high duty, is thrown upon the European mar- 
ket at much lower prices than heretofore, which 
with cheap labor enables the European manu- 
facturers to “lay down” their goods in New York, 
after paying duties, at an advantage of twenty-six 
per cent. over the American manufacturers. It is 
claimed that most of the woolen mills in this coun- 
try have not been able to run at a profit since this 
duty on wool went into effect. 


Vermont farmers claim that it does not pay 
to grow wool at the present rates of about 50 cts. 
per Ib., and many are going out of the business in 
sections where it was once lucrative. H. G. A. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
Prof. Dana of Yale College sends a communica- 
tion to the /udependent on the Darwinian theory, 
in which he says : 


Darwinism, or the theory of the derivation of 
species by variation under the law of natural selec- 
tion, is manifestly losing ground in England, its 
insufficiency becoming increasingly apparent. The 
idea, however, of an evolution on a basis of 
natural causes has many advocates among the 
scientific men of the day, and appears to be gain- 
ing infavor. Yet the means by which the evolution 
was carried forward remains unknown, notwith- 
standing the amount of speculation on the subject. 
Laws of progress are being ascertained ; but not 
an adequate physical source of progress. The 
trials that have been made by Darwin and others 
have produced varieties, not species, so that we 
have as little ositive knowledge of causes as we 
had before Darwinism was promulgated. 


That evolution took place wholly without special 
supernatural agency is not believed even by 
Wallace. one of the two originators and most 
earnest advocates of the theory of natural selec- 
tion ; for he excepts man from the general series. 
The strongest of Darwin’s arguments (such as 
that based on the existence, in the higher species, 
of rudimentary organs which are fully devoloped 
only in the lower) are as consistent with a deriva- 
tion of species from species, through Divine inter- 
position, as with the same through secondary 
causes alone ; and hence the new evidence brought 
forward fails to prove that man is the resultant of 
natural selection. 

It is not within the sphere of mere nature-sci- 
ence to prove beyond question that special Divine 
interposition was ever needed in the progress of 
creation ; neither can it rightly announce, what- 


ever its suspicions, that such an intervention was _ 


not demanded, until it has found out by observa- 
tion the special secondary causes that have acted, 
and proved them adequate for the result. We may, 
therefore, well wait for more facts before we make 
positive assertions as to the limits of Divine inter- 
vention and ordinary law in the progress of the 
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world’s life. At the same time, he who recognizes 
man’s exalted position over Nature and his alle- 
giance to its Author, will see God in his works and 
a spiritual purpose in creation ; and his faith will 
have no occasion to waver, however the progress 
of investigation may widen the range over which 
secondary causes, or God’s fixed modes of action, 
are seen to have prevailed. God’s fixed laws 
should have continued unvarying, except where 
new energy was required for higher developments, 
in the system of progress. 





(The ballad below, which we find in the New York Word, copied 
from the Toledo(O.) Blade, artistically portrays the workings of 
certain discordant elements in married life, as well as their frequent 
sequel. The bluff old farmer says, 

**[ don’t complain of Betsey or any of her acts, 

Exceptin’ when we’ve quarrelled and told each other facts.” 

But if the “‘facts’’ had not been told, Betsey would probably have 
brooded over them in secret, and ‘‘things at home” been more 
“‘cross-ways” than ever. The telling of these ‘‘facts’’ should in 
some way be provided for if marriage is to be the real union of 
hearts it assumes to be. We believe if criticism—kindly, mutual 
criticism—was introduced as an ordinance into the households of the 
land, in many families suppressed irritation, if not open war, would 
give place to peace and harmony, wounded feelings would be 
healed, and injuries that had rankled in the heart be forgiven and for- 
gotten. But even criticism would scarcely avail where there is a 
difference ‘‘concerning heaven,”’ and all we can say is, that such 
important questions should be settled before a life-union is at- 
tempted. A. E. H.] 


BETSEY AND I ARE OUT. 
(A Farm Ballad.) 
BY W. M. CARLETON. 
Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make ’em good and stout ; 
For things at home are cross-ways, and Betsey and I are out. 
We who have worked together so long as man and wife 
Must pull in single harness the rest of our nat’ral life. 


‘* What is the matter?’’ say you? I swan! it’s hard to tell ! 
Most of the years behind us we’ve passed by very well ; 

I have no other woman—she has no other man, ” 

Only we’ve lived together as long as we ever can. 


So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me ; 
So we’ve agreed together that we can’t never agree ; 

Not that we’ve catched each other in any terrible crime ; 
We’ve been a gatherin’ this for years, a little at a time. 


There was a stock of temper we both had, for a start ; 
Although we ne’er suspected ’twould take us two apart ; 

I had my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone, 

And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own, 


The first thing I remember whereon we disagreed 

Was somethin’ concerning heaven—a difference in our creed. 
We arg’ed the thing at breakfast—we arg’ed the thing at tea— 
And the more we arg’ed the question, the more we didn’t agree. 


And the next that I remember was when we lost a cow ; 

She had kick’d the bucket, for certain—the question was only—how? 
I held my own opinion, and Betsey another had ; 

And when we were dong a-talkin’, we both of us was mad. 


And the next that I remember, it started in a joke ; 

But full for a week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 

And the next was when I scolded because she broke a bow! ; 
And she said I was mean and stingy, and had’nt any soul. 


And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in our cup ; 
And so that blamed cow-critter was always a comin’ up; 
And so that heaven we arg’ed no nearer to us got; 

But it give us a taste of somethin’ a thousand times as hot. 


And so the thing kept workin’, and all the self-same way ; 
Always somethin’ to arg’e, and somethin’ sharp to say. 
And down on us come the neighbors, a couple dozen strong, 
And lent their kindest sarvice for to help the thing along. 


And there has been days together—and many a weary week— 

We was both of us cross and spunky, and both too proud to speak. 

And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin’, the whole of the winter 
and fall, 

If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then I won’t at all, 


And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me; 
And we have agreed together that we can’t never agree ; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine : 
And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 


Write on the paper, lawyer—the very first paragraph— 

Of all the farm and live-stock, that she shall have her half. 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary day, 

And its nothin’ more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 


Give her the house and homestead ; a man can thrive and roam. 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home. 

And I have always determined, and never failed to say, 

That. Betsey never should want a home, if I was taken away. 


There is a little hard money that’s drawin’ tol’rable pay : 
A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy day ; 

Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at ; 

Put in another clause, there, and give her half of that. 


Yes, I see you smile, sir, at my givin’ her so much; 
Yes, divorce is cheap, sir, but I take no stock in such. 





Trueand fair I married her, when she was blithe and young ; 
And Betsey was al’ays good to me, except with her tongue. 


Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps ; 
And all of ’em was flustered, and fairly taken down, 

And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 


Once when I had a fever—1 won’t forget it soon— 

1 was hot as asbasted turkey and crazy as a loon— 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of sight ; 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night, 


And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean, 
Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen. 

And I don’t complain of Betsey or any of her acts, 
Exceptin’ when we’ve quarrelled and told each other facts. 


So draw up the paper, lawyer; and I’ll go home to-night, 

And read th. agreement to her, and see if it’s all right: 

And then in the mornin’ I’! sell to a tradin’ man I know— 

And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I'll go. 


And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn’t occur : 
‘That when I am dead at last she bring me back to her: 

And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 

When she and I was happy before we quarrelled so. 


And when she dies, I wish that she would be laid by me; 

And lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we will agree ; 

And if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn’t think it queer 

If we loved each other the better because we’ve quarrelled here. 


DR. BUTLER’S [DEA OF THE FUTURE 
OF SOCIETY. 


Cameron, N. Y., March 20, 1871. 
Taking up Butler’s Analogy one day, my eye 
rested on the following interesting passages : 


Nothing which we at present see would lead us 
to the thought of a solitary, inactive state here- 
after, but, if we judge at all from the analogy of na- 
ture, we must suppose, according to the Scripture 
account of it, that it will be a Community. And 
there is no shadow of anything unreasonable in 
conceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that 
this Community will be as the Scripture represents 
it, under the more immediate, or, if such an ex- 
pression may be used, under the more sensible 
government of God. Nor is our ignorance what 
will be the employments of this happy Commu- 
nity, nor our consequent ignorance what particular 
scope or occasion there will be for the exercise of 
veracity, justice and charity, amongst the mem- 
bers of it with regard to each other, any proof that 
there will be no exercise for these virtues. 


Turning back a few pages I find this remarkable 
picture of the future, following an allusion to the 
invisible world : 


But let us return to the earth, our habitation, 
and we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by 
imagining an instance not so vast nor remote ; by 
supposing a kingdom or society of men, upon it, 
pertectly virtuous, for a succession of many ages ; 
to which, if you please, may be given a situation 
advantageous to universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but 
men of the greatest capacity would of course all 
along have the chief direction of affairs willingly 
yielded to them, and they would share it among 
themselves without envy. Each of these would 
have the part assigned him to which his genius 
was peculiarly adapted ;- and others, who had _ not 
any distinguished genius, would be safe and think 
themselves very happy, by being under the pro- 
tection and, guidance of r Moe who had. Public 
determinations would really be the result of the 
united wisdom of the Community, and they 
would faithfully be executed by the united strength 
of it. Some would in a higher way contribute, 
but all would in some way contribute to the public 
prosperity, and in it each would enjoy the fruits of 
his own virtue. And as injustice, whether by 
fraud or force, would be unknown among them- 
selves, so they would be sufficiently secured from 
it in their neighbors. For cunning and false self- 
interest, confederacies in injustice, ever accompa- 
nied with faction and interesting treachery ; these, 
on one hand, would be found mere childish fol- 
ly and weakness, when set in opposition against 
wisdom, public-spirit, union inviolable and fidelity, 
on the other, allowing both a sufficient length of 
years to try their force. Add the general influ- 
ence which such a kingdom would have over the 
face of the earth, by way of example particularly, 
and the reverence which would be paid it, 
would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
world must gradually come under its empire ; not 
by means of lawless violence, but partly by what 
must be allowed to be just conquest, and partly by 





other kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily 
to it throughout a course of ages, and claiming its 
protection one after another in successive exi- 
gencies. The head of it would be a universal 
monarch in another sense than re; A mortal has yet 
been, and the eastern style would be literally appli- 
cable to him, that all peoples, nations and languages 
Should serve him. 


I am thankful that what Dr. Butler saw in dim 
supposition, nearly a century and a half ago, has 
become in many particulars a glorious reality. 7he 
kingdom of God has come, and is being established 
in the earth. Silently but surely its power and 
influence are telling upon the nations, while he 
whose right it is to reign is preparing the way for 
his “righteousness to fill the whole earth as the 
waters cover the great deep.” 

Yours in Christ, 


A RESPONSE. 


S. E. A. D. 


Alba, Mo., March 24, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

I have just been reading in the CiRCULAR of 
Feb. 27th the article about New Communities, and 
wish to express my satisfaction in regard to what 

ou have said on the subject. Several persons 
ere wished to join the O. C., and made applica- 
tion for membership. I need not say that fora 
while we felt somewhat sore upon being held off. 
Iam glad to say that we have got over that; not 
that our regard for you and your principles has 
diminished, but that our patience has grown 
stronger, thanks to the power of Christ, whom we 
have found a good worker in the hearts of those 
who acknowledge him and ask his aid. It seems 
to me that his first work after we have found him 
is to establish patience. With this we can, as 
13d Plattsburg correspondent writes, “afford to 
ide our time,” having confidence that all things 
will work together for good, if we but continue 
faithful in our love to God. 

We like the CrkcULAR more and more, and our 
conviction becomes daily stronger that you are 
members of the true church. With this convic- 
tion in our hearts, we can think of nothing too 
great or too good for you to accomplish. 

I remain yours in love, S. EB. H. 





PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 





Horace Mann, after spending six weeks in visit- 
ing the schools of Prussia, said— 


I call to mind three things about which I cannot 
be mistaken : 


1. During all this time I never saw a teacher 
hearing a lesson of any kind (except a reading or 
spelling lesson) with a book in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sitting while hearing a 
recitation. 

3. Though I saw hundreds of schools and 
thousands—I think I may say, within bounds, tens 
of thousands—of pupils, 1 never saw one child 
undergoing punishment or arraigned for miscon- 
duct; I never saw one child in tears from having 
been punished or from fear of being punished. 


During the above period I witnessed exercises in 
geography, ancient and modern, in the German lan- 
guage, from the explanation of the simplest words 
up to the belles-lettres disquisition, with rules for 
speaking and writing; in arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry, surveying, and trigonometry; in book- 
keeping ; in civil history, ancient and modern; in 
natural philosophy; in botany and zoélogy; in 
mineralogy, where there were hundreds of speci- 
mens; in the endless variety of the exercises in 
t®@inking, knowledge of nature, of the world, and 
society; in Bible history and in Bible knowledge ; 
and, as I before said, in no one of these cases did 
I see ateacher with a book in his hand. His 
book, his books, his library, was in his head. 
Promptly, without pause, without hesitation, from 
the rich resources of his own mind, he brought 
forth whatever occasion demanded- 


A teacher of the freedmen was sitting in the 
window of her room watching two negroes load- 
ing goods into a cart. One of them was disposed 
to shirk; the other stopped, and looking sharply 
at the lazy one, said, “Sam do you expect to go to 
Heaven?” “Yes.” ‘Then take hold and lift.” 
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MATTERS OF MENTION. 


The Waldenses have obtained a ten-years’ lease 
of a room in Rome for public worship. 


At the opening of the German Parliament Em- 
peror William sat on the throne of Charlemagne 
—the identical chair occupied by his great prede- 
cessor. 





Chief-Justice Chase had to try twice before he 
found an Episcopal minister willing to marry his 
daughter during Lent. Bishop Mcllvane finally 
performed the service, Dr. Lewis of St. John’s 
church, Washington, having refused. By the way, 
the marriage of Princess Louise to the Marquis 
of Lorne during Lent appears to have given con- 
siderable otfense to many of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 





If a tax were laid on selfishness of two mills to 
the dollar, it would pay the national debt.—G. W. Nv. 





Fifteen Baptist ministers of Brooklyn have 
signed a protest against the action of the Trus- 
tees of the Baptist home in New York, “in ac- 
cepting a gratuity from the State in aid of an in- 
stitution purely sectarian.” They claim that their 
New York brethren have not in this matter repre- 
sented the Baptist denomination. Their act is 
characterized in their protest as “an act of de- 
generacy which is unscriptural, and in direct op- 
position to the antecedents of the sect.” 


Mr. Greeley, in a communication to Zhe Golden 
Age, says: ‘My reason does not revolt at what 
are popularly termed miracles, or special interpo- 
sitions of the divine hand. I hear those who say, 
‘An All-wise God would never need to interfere 
with the operation of his laws,’ but I do not agree 
with them. I know no law more pervading and 
beneficent—I might add, essential—than that of 
gravitation ; I am sure it is a perfect law; and yet, 
were I to see a child falling out of a seventh-story 
window looking out upon the stone pavement, | 
should wish to arrest, in this particular case, the 
operation of that law; I should not hesitate to ask 
God to interpose his invincible arm to this end. « I 
should not dream that I impeached either his wis- 
dom or his law in doing so.” 





Thousands of dollars are used daily in telegraph- 
ing matter which is dead on the following day, or, 
which might just as well be transmitted by mail as 
by telegraph. Could not this sum be better ex- 
pended in full reports of the social science of the 
day, of new discoveries in chemistry, ot labor-sav- 
ing machinery, of new methods of codperation, of 
new schemes of settlement, of descriptions of dis- 
coveries in art or science? Could it not, in short, 
be expended to better advantage in giving reports 
of those ideas which mark human progress and de- 
velopment, than in giving the gossipy and sensa- 
tional reports which die or are disproved in the 
following twenty-four hours? A paper should be 
something more than a toy—the plaything of the 
hour. _ It should be a complete history and reflex 
of the time.—Mewspaper Reporter. 





On the shores of Puget Sound, the Mediter- 
ranean of the North West, exists one of the most 
extensive valuable lumber regions of the conti- 
nent. The trees in those vast forests are chiefly 
the red, yellow and black varieties of the fir, to- 
gether with cedar and pine. Very extensive beds 
of iron ore have been discovered within fifty miles 
of tide water, and coal and limestone exist also 
in considerable quantities. Add to these a mild, 
humid climate, waters stocked with edible fish, 
and a soil admirably adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses, and it would seem that hardly a resource is 











lacking to make this region one of the most active 
centers of industry on the Pacific coast. 


THE NEWS. 





THE Massachusetts legislature passed a law last 
winter requiring all its cities and large towns to 
furnish free instructions in industrial drawing. 
Worcester has set the example by organizing a 
class of one hundred and forty-five, men and women, 
with three competent teachers, who meet with them 
twice a week. This is a beginning in technical ed- 
ucation, which may prove of much benefit to the 
mechanical industries of the country. 


Mr. SUMNER’S great speech on the San Domin- 
go annexation scheme, the delivery of which has 
been for some time expected, was pronounced in 
the Senate Chamber on Monday, the 27th, before 
an audience of two thousand people. He endeav- 
ors to give a connected view of the subject, from 
the time when the initial steps were taken in May, 
1869, to the present. The President is censured 
for overstepping constitutional limits and _violat- 
ing international law in the course he has pursued 
while negotiations were in progress between the 
two governments. Baez he declares, to ‘be a 
usurper, who has been sustained in his official posi- 
tion by the support of American men-of-war dur- 
ing the negotiations. 


THE PRESIDENT on the 24th issued a proclama- 
tion directed against the Ku Klux of South Caro- 
lina; warning men in all unlawful combinations to 
disperse and retire to their homes within twenty 
days ; non-compliance will be met with decisive 
action on the part of the U. S. 


Ir is reckoned that London is annually supplied 
with 6,000,000 head of game and poultry, with 
500,000,000 pounds of fish, 250,000 barrels of 
oysters, and 250,000 cubic feet of eggs. 


Six years ago the little collection of islands in 
the South Pacific, known as the Fiji Group num- 
bered among its native population about one hun- 
dred and fifty whites ; now there are over twenty- 
six hundred English-speaking people on the is- 
lands, and the value of the exports, consisting of 
coffee, rice, cotton, nutmegs and oranges, has in- 
creased in the same time from 24,000 to 80,000 
pounds sterling. At Levuka, the principal town, 
the F7jz Times, a large folio sheet, is published 
semi-weekly. 


One hundred and fifty miles of track of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad has been laid from its 
initial point, Duluth, a thriving young city on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, to the little town 
of Brainerd on the Mississippi River. At this 
point the Mississippi has been bridged, and the 
laying of track is rapidly going forward on the 
permanent way, which has been graded for nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles further, or nearly to 
the Red River of the North; to which point, it is 
expected, trains will be running by September 
next. 


THE San Domingo Commissioners reached 
Washington on the 27th, coming by rail from 
Charlestown, S. C. Commissioner Wade had an 
attack of pleurisy on the cars, but is now better. 

When the San Domingg Commissioners were 
about to sit down to dinner on the steamer’ Georgi- 
ana, on their way from Acquia Creek to Washinge 
ton, the officers of the boat refused to allow 
Frederic Douglass to take a seat at the table on 
account of his color. The Commissioners were 
highly indignant at this outrage, and immediately 
left the table. 


THE Emperor Napoleon visited Windsor Castle 
on the 27th, and remained an hour with Queen 
Victoria and family. An address of welcome was 
made by Lord Stanley. 


M. THIERS has announced in the Assembly that 
German troops are to enter Paris, and that more 
French troops than the stipulated 40,000 will be 
allowed to mass in the city. 


THE candidates selected by the Central Republi- 
can Committee, to fill the municipal offices in the 
city of Paris, were elected on the 26th. The 
aggregate vote was very light. The revolutionary 
authority is now dominant in Paris. The revolu- 
tionists claim in their organ that eighteen, out of 
the twenty-four battalions of National Guards or- 
ganized in the city of Lyons, support the new 
government in Paris. The Republican Committee, 
has resigned the government of Paris to the new- 


ly elected municipality. 





THE Minister of War at Versailles has ordered 
the Prefects of the departments of France to each 
raise a battalion of mobilized volunteers, in ac- 
cordance with the recent action of the Assembly, 
to be immediately sent to Versailles. 


M. THIERs is credited with the remark to his 
friends, that when the government has one hun- 
dred thousand troops that it can trust an attack 
will be made on Paris. 


GEN. SCHLOTTEIN, Commander of the German 
forces at St. Denis, has advanced his front to 
Fecamp. He announces that he will maintain a 
friendly attitude toward Paris so long as there is 
no violation of the treaty of peace on the part of 
its citizens. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. Wm. Weed, general 
ticket agent of the New York and Oswego Mid- 
land Railroad, for an elegant book of about one 
hundred pages, descriptive of the grand trans-con- 
tinental excursion of railroad agents last autumn. 
It is printed on fine tinted paper, and is one of 
the best specimens of typography we have seen. 
It bears the imprint of Weed, Parsons & Co., 
Albany. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. $vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at thé CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the /istory of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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